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nature and life. Therefore there was no forced interruption be-
tween Christian and profane, ecclesiastic and secularized art; one
naturally was conceived by the other.
But in Russia and the Orthodox East the fate of Christian art
was quite different. In Russia, as in the West, it was introduced
with the conversion, yet we must not forget that in each case
the event coincided with an absolutely different moment in the
history of early Christian art. Germanic Europe was converted
in the sixth and seventh centuries A. D., when early Christian art
was passing through its first brilliant era. The preparatory period
(IV-VI centuries) had just ended, and the artist had scarcely had
time to master the themes provided by the new religion. These
new subjects were represented by forms adopted from classical
art, so that Christian art of the early days appeared to be only
its sequeL While the artist never considered repudiating the
artistic types and methods of classical technique, he retained the
independence he acquired during the first efforts necessary to
represent Christian subjects. In those days the various methods
for the solution of identical artistic problems had not as yet been
coordinated. The fact that Christian art had no established types
provided a free and wide scope to the imagination and individ-
ual taste of the artist. Thus, abounding in vitality, Christian art
passed from the East into the hands of Western artists, and it
was only the victory of Germanic barbarism over ancient civiliza-
tion that brought it for several centuries to a dormant state. Dur-
ing the twelfth century this temporary inertia, however, came
to an end, and life and movement once again pervaded the Chris-
tian art of Western Europe.
Conditions were different in Russia. When, towards the end
of the tenth century, the new faith was accepted by the Russians,
early Christian art was already definitely Byzantine. Its period
of free creative activity was terminated; all themes had been de-
veloped and all types permanently established. In observance of
the Commandment "Thou shah not worship false gods and
idols1* and also to avoid the censure of the iconoclasts, the Seventh
Ecumenical Council (787) forbade the worshiping of graven
images*. Moreover, Epiphanius, one of its members, expressed the
opinion that in painting icons artists should not have unlimited